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Problems Facing Pakistan 
> 


Mr. Tarzor: Less than three years ago, Pakistan was born on the 
other side of the world as an important new nation. Even the name 
was then hardly known to the West—Pakistan, “land of the pure.” 
Having been carved out of India primarily to make a separate home- 
land for Moslems, Pakistan exhibited several singular features. It was, 
and remains, divided into two large areas, separated by a thousand 
miles of foreign territory, because those were the areas where Moslems 
were most numerous. It set out consciously to become an Islamic state 
in the modern world.’ 

Americans have now heard much about Pakistan, its relations with 
India, and the Kashmir problem. With more than seventy-five million 
people who live in the crucial region of South Asia, Pakistan has taken 
a significant place in the world. Like any young nation, it has many 
problems. Like any young hopeful, it has great dreams for the future. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you have had a long political career in India and 
have directed the development of Pakistan since its foundation. I be- 
lieve that this is your first visit to the United States. I wonder why you 
have come here. 


Mr. Prime Minister: I am glad that you have asked me that ques- 
ion, because there seems to be quite a lot of confusion in this country 
about the visit of people who are serving foreign states. There seems 
‘o be an idea among a majority of the people here that any foreigner 
who comes here comes to ask for dollars as charity. Well, that is not the 
ybject of my visit. Neither am I on a visit to discover America. I am 
rere really on a mission to assist the people of this great country to 
liscover Pakistan, which, as Mr. Talbot has rightly pointed out, is not 
yet three years old. 


Mr. Tarsot: Out of your long experience in the South Asia region, 


1 Pakistan (see map, pp. 8-9) has a total area of 360,780 square miles, of which 306,860 
re in West Pakistan and 53,920 in East Pakistan. Although East Pakistan is the smaller 
n area, it has more people than West Pakistan; according to 1948 estimates, East Pakistan 
as a population of 46,720,000 (870 per square mile) compared to West Pakistan’s 
3,540,000 (109.3 per square mile). Pakistan’s total population of 80,260,000 is the fifth 
urgest in the world. 
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Mr. Brown, I know that, when you made your last visit, you we 
through Pakistan. What was your most general impression? 


Mr. Brown: I was in Pakistan about three months after the establis 
ment of the state, and I was impressed particularly with two things 
One was the great fervor and enthusiasm of the officers of the stat 
whom I met in the prosecution of their work. The other thing was th 
sense of important problems which they all faced and which they fel 
had to be solved in spite of pressing difficulties. 


Mr. Taxsor: One of the things which strikes any visitor to Pakistat 
is the fact that West Pakistan and East Pakistan are so far apart an¢ 
look so different. I wonder if it has not proved an almost insuperabl 
administrative problem to achieve unity in this state of two sections 


Mr. Prime Minister: It would strike one, as you have put it, tha} 
there might be some difficulties because of the distance of nearly o 
thousand miles which separates the east of Pakistan from the west 
Pakistan. But, to understand this, one must know what was responsibl 
for the creation of Pakistan. It was the urge of a hundred million Mo 
lems to live their own lives independently and freely, so that they coul 
safeguard their culture, have their own economic programs, show t 
the world that there was an ideology which might—I would not be 
presumptuous as to say that ours is the best—which might assist thij 
world today in finding a solution to its problems. : 


Mr. Tarzor: But your country with its two peoples, the west and t 
east, is composed of folk who speak different languages, who loo 
racially somewhat different, and who must have very great difficulti 
in communication, one with the other. 


Mr. Prime Minister: Yes, that is so. But, as you know, in Islam it 
the spirit which counts and not these racial distinctions we make. To 
outsider we may appear racially different, but we are spiritually oni 
and that is the cementing force which binds together the people 
East Pakistan and the people of West Pakistan. And I assure you, Mi 
Talbot, that that is the best force which can bind two peoples today] 


ee 


Mr. Brown: I am interested to hear you speak about this close] 
binding force, because I certainly felt that it existed. Yet I felt also the 
you were facing certain problems which you had to use that bindi 
force to solve. The problem of difference in language which Mr. Talb« 
has mentioned seemed to me to be one of them. You spoke Bengali i 
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eastern Pakistan, where the larger part of your population lives. The 
general literary language of western Pakistan was Urdu. That made a 
difference in habits of speech between the two great parts of your 
country. That also was combined with the great difficulties coming 
from getting your economic products back and forth, because you have 
two different types of economy in eastern and western Pakistan. 


Mr. Prime Minister: Yes, that is so. The languages are different. 
But, as you know, love has only one language, and that is the language 
of unity of hearts; and the unity of hearts and the unity of faith which 
exist between the people of East and West Pakistan is, as I just now 
stated, the most important cementing force. 

So far as language is concerned, you have been in that part of the 
world—as a matter of fact, I think that you have spent some time in the 
old Indian subcontinent—and you must know that in that subcontinent 
there are many languages. The way in which we have decided to solve 
this problem of language is this: With regard to East Pakistan we have 
decided that their provincial language will be Bengali but that there 
will be one language which will be the national language of the people 
of Pakistan, which will be Urdu. I have no doubt in my mind that it 
will not take very long before the people of all the parts of Pakistan, 
where so many different languages are spoken, will be able to converse 
and communicate with each other in their national language. 


Mr. Tarsor: Mr. Prime Minister, in our part of the world the rela- 
tions between church and state have long been a topic of discussion. 
We speak of a secular state. You have made reference to the Islamic 
state in the modern world. I wonder if you could describe to us the 
main outlines of that. 


Mr. Prime Minister: This is due to the misconception which people 
have about Islam. Islam does not mean only to show you the way to 
worship God; it is the whole code of life—a man’s life from the time he 
gets up in the morning to the time that he goes to bed, or, if I may say 
so, from the time that he is born to the time that he is put in the grave. 
So, therefore, there is no question of the state’s being separated from 
the church. For one thing, we have no such thing in Islam, as you have 
in the West, this conception of church. There is no theocracy in Islam. 
As a matter of fact, every individual has the fullest right to understand, 
study, and interpret Islam according to the Book of God which has 
been given to us. So, therefore, there is no question of there being the 
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situation like you have in the West, that the state and the church art 
different, because you have made that distinction. I do not think tha 
God ever wanted this distinction to be made. In Islam, church and stati 
are the same in the sense that it teaches you how to lead your lives il 
all its spheres of activity. That is really the difference, and that is wh) 


we say that we want to build Pakistan on Islamic principles. | 


Mr. Brown: In identifying church and state in the way in which yo} 
have, you bring up a point which I am sure most Americans would by 
glad to have you clear up for them. There is a general impression ii 
America that Islam has built its state upon the theory that there is th 
part of the world in which Islam prevails and that that is the part qd 
the world which is ruled, therefore, according to Islamic principles} 
that the rest of the world, however, which does not have Islam, is | | 
part of the world which it is the duty of the Islamic world to convert bj 
some means or other to Islam. In consequence Islam has been | 
strongly missionary religion, and it has spread itself, by means ¢ 
preaching and sometimes, we understand in this country, by force. | 
would like you to explain what the position of Pakistan is with respe¢| 
to that conception, which is surely general in this country. 


Mr. Prime Minister: Let me tell you that the misconception whic 
people have about Islam and the Islamic state of the type which 
want to build up is based on their ignorance of true Islam. There is 
question that we do not want to impose our will upon anybody elsj 
There are certain fundamentals in which we believe, and we beliew 
that so far as we are concerned we cannot change them. For instanc] 
the most important of all the fundamentals is this: We have belief ij 
one God, and we believe that the whole universe belongs to Goi 
As such all the authority and all the power which we derive is from Gon 
That is one fundamental difference between Islam and other philaj 
ophies of life or, shall I say, other methods of government. 


Mr. Tarsor: We hear a good deal about Islamic democracy, Isla 


| 
i 
| 
] 
socialism, and Islamic capitalism. 


Mr. Prime Minister: Let me just say briefly what we in Pakistz 
understand by Islamic democracy, Islamic socialism, and Islamic “ec! 


ns — 


ct 
nomics,” may I say? Equality means to us—and this is exactly what tl] 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly has decided—that in an Islamic stat 


every individual, irrespective of what religion he professes, will hal 
equal rights and equal opportunities. | 
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Mr. Tatsor: How does that apply to the question of the Hindus wh 


remain in Pakistan? 


Mr. Prrme Minister: So far as the Hindus are concerned, they will 
have—as a matter of fact, they do have today—equal rights and equa: 
opportunities with the Moslems. We have in our Objectives Resolutio 
laid it down. Pakistan is a country where something like 75-80 pet 
cent of the population is Moslem, but we have laid it down, and we 
have made a pledge not only to our people but to the world at large i 
our constitution, according to our conception of Islam, that every citizen 
of Pakistan will have equal rights and equal opportunities as anybody 
else would have. 


Mr. Brown: I would like to ask you to extend that just a litele 
further. In your explanation, by “every citizen” you must, of course, in 


clude women as well as men. 


Mr. Prime Minister: Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, let me tell you 
and IJ think that this is one of the great claims which Islam can mak 
today—that Islam is the only religion which gave rights to wome 
You know that no other religion gave any rights to women. As a mat 
ter of fact, in some of your Western countries, it is only recently thaj 
women have been given some rights. In Islam women have equa} 
rights; they have Hiphits of inheritance; they have rights of equal citi 
zenship. | 

Let me tell you just one instance. In Punjab, where we are holdin, 
elections for the provincial parliament, we have decided that wome 
will have the same franchise as men, and they will be eligible f 
election to the parliament in the same way as a man. 


Mr. Tatzor: I would like to go back to the question of the relat 
between the different communities. We know, of course, that amo 
the difficulties which have faced both India and Pakistan since thei] 
independence have been the problems between Moslems and Hind 
resulting in some very, very large-scale migrations. The problem ¢ 
Pabiccan’s relations with India bake attracted more attention in th 
country—and indeed it seemed to me during my visit in recent montl 
in Pakistan and in India that it was absorbing the attentions and th 
emotions of the people there—more than practically anything els 
It seemed to me, a few weeks ago, that Pakistan and India came vet 
close to the brink of hostilities. tmediately after that, you, Mr. Prin 
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Minister, had a series of meetings with Prime Minister Nehru of India. 
I wonder if you would comment on the present state of relations be- 
tween Pakistan and India. 


Mr. Prime Minister: You are perfectly right, Mr. Talbot, that the 
relations between India and Pakistan had deteriorated to such an ex- 
tent that we were, as Pandit Nehru put it, “on the edge of a precipice.” 
I do not want in this short time to tell you what the reasons were for 
that. We did have a meeting. I went to Delhi, because I found that the 
situation was too serious. And I really went to Delhi to have a talk with 
Pandit Nehru not so much because I thought that it was only a political 
problem, but because I recognized that it was a human problem. 
On peace between India and Pakistan depended the peace of the world. 

I was very happy to find a response in Pandit Nehru to come to some 
settlement regarding the various problems which have been poisoning 
our relations in the past. And we entered into an agreement. The first 
problem which we tackled was the minorities problem, because to us it 
appeared that that was of immediate importance, and it was, apart from 
being a political problem, a human problem. 


Mr. Tarzor: You mean the Hindu minority in Pakistan and the 
Moslem minority in India? 


Mr. Prime Minister: That is right. We came to an agreement in 
which both of us—and when I say both of us I mean both the govern- 
ments—have insured full rights for the minorities in the two countries, 
and we have pledged ourselves to give fullest protection to their life, 
property, and honor. 


Mr. Brown: I would like to ask something for information here. 
In consequence of that agreement I wonder what has happened to the 
many refugees who recently left East Pakistan to go into India and left 
India to go into East Pakistan. What has been the consequence of that 
new agreement between you, Mr. Prime Minister, and India, to rehabil- 
itate those refugees and to restore a state of equilibrium? 


Mr. Prime Minister: I am very glad that you have asked me this 
question, because, just before I left Washington, I got information from 
Pakistan that the agreement was working satisfactorily—so much so that 
confidence had been restored to such an extent in Pakistan that some- 
thing like three thousand Hindus were returning every day to East 
Pakistan from India, where they had gone due to the disturbances that 
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had taken place. That, I think, is a very satisfactory result of the agree- 
ment which has been arrived at. 


Mr. Tarsot: Mr. Prime Minister, the Kashmir dispute has been 
called the most dangerous threat to the peace in the world today. 


Did you and Prime Minister Nehru reach any conclusions about 
Kashmir? 


Mr. Prime Minister: It is the most dangerous dispute which is fac- 
ing the world today; you have put it very correctly, because (I have 
said it before, and I do not mind repeating it now in front of you) the 
good relations and the peace between India and Pakistan depend on a 
just solution of the Kashmir problem, which, as you know, has been 
agreed to by India and Pakistan. It has been agreed that the question of 
the accession of Kashmir to Pakistan shall be decided by means of 
plebiscite. I did have a talk with Pandit Nehru. It may be that it was too 
near our last agreement, too near the time that the conditions were 
changing for the better. I am afraid that I did not make much progress. 


Mr. Brown: Would you like to name very briefly the principal 
respects in which the Kashmir issue affects the national life of Pakistan? 


Mr. Prime Minister: You see, Kashmir geographically, economically, 
is really a part of Pakistan, in fact. It is economically in the sense that 
all the rivers into Pakistan, into Punjab, on which the prosperity—I 
would even say the very life—of millions of people depends, have their 
sources in Kashmir. From that point of view it is of vital importance 
that Kashmir’s issues be settled. And, as you know, Kashmir is a state 
where 80 per cent of the people are Moslem. From the point of view 
of communication, all the communications from India into Kashmir 
are in one little strip of road through Pakistan, all the communications 
into Kashmir are from Pakistan, and all the communications from 
Kashmir are into Pakistan. Then culturally also 80 per cent of the 


population is similar to Pakistan. So, therefore, from all these points of | 


view, Kashmir is of vital importance to the future prosperity and safety 


of Pakistan. But, at the same time, I would be the last person to say any | 
part of any country should join any other country unless the people of | 
that country wanted to, because I think that that is the only democratic | 


way of solving such problems as Kashmir. 


Mr. Tatsot: Mr. Prime Minister, you know better than I that the 


Indian government has put up other arguments in respect to Kashmir, | 
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and this leaves the United States, it seems to me, in something of a 
dilemma. So far as we can learn, the American attitude has been com-. 
pletely nonpartisan. That is, its government has sought to help the: 
parties to the dispute to some sort of settlement. Now, the dilemma isy 
that if the United States supports one country against the other, the. 
other country is bound to react very vigorously; and if the American] 
objective is to bring peace and good will in southern Asia, as well ass 
elsewhere in the world, it is hard to see what the approach should be. 


Mr. Prime Minister: It is really not a question of supporting one 
country against the other. Both the countries have agreed on the solu- 
tion of Kashmir, and that is by means of a fair and free plebiscite, 
The United States government, and I think the people of the United! 
States, are committed to it in the sense that this has been accepted by; 
the United Nations Security Council, of which the United States is aj 
member. Now all that is expected of the United States is to see that that} 
agreement, which is an international agreement, is implemented. Ij 
quite understand what you said. I do not want the United States or anyj 
other country of the world to support me in an unjust cause, but at the} 
same time I think that they will be failing in their duty if they shir 
their responsibility in doing everything to see that justice is done and} 
that the agreements sane are entered into between governments are} 
implemented. | | 


Mr. Taxsor: I take it that you feel that the United States should raked 


a more active role in the Kashmir problem? 


Mr. Prime Minister: I do. If the United States is really interested} 
and concerned about the peace of the world, it should. | 


Mr. Tatszor: In that case, I would be very much interested to know 
what the Pakistan position is in respect to some of the difficulties in 


” 


war. 


Mr. Prime Minister: You see, for one thing, this expression of “cold 
war” probably has been discovered in cold countries. I am going to be 
very frank with you, because, after all, I think that when I come all this] 
way, if I kept anything in my heart and did not tell the people in thd 
United States what people in the East feel, I would be failing in my| 
duty. There is an impression in the East that the United States : 
interested only in war with Russia, not in peace in the world, in th¢ 
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sense that it is not doing all that it should to secure peace, which) 
means to see that the condition of the people in the East is made better: 
and that these countries are developed more, economically. On that, let! 
me tell you, my dear friend, depends the peace of the world, because: 
on the peace of Asia depends the peace of the world. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Prime Minister, can you say specifically what} 
Pakistan would like to receive from the United States? 


Mr. Prime Minister: What Pakistan would like to receive from the 
United States, first of all, is understanding of Pakistan and its problems. 
Secondly, it would like you to help Pakistan in developing its resources,| 
so that Pakistan may be able to make its fullest contribution toward] 
the peace of the world, for which I know that every Pakistani has the 
greatest concern. | 


Mr. Tatsor: Thank you, Mr. Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan. 
There are, of course, many problems which we have not had time in 


reform, some of the great social changes which are occurring. We could| dt 
go on all day if we had the time. 


Mr. Prime Minister: It seems to me, Mr. Talbot, that I will have tal 
come to America again. 


Mr. Tatsor: We hope that you will, sir. You have been very helpfu 
in illuminating many of the major problems and ms Qe facing, 
Pakistan. | 


oe) 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FREEDOM* 


In the name of Allah, the Beneficent, the Merciful; 

Whereas sovereignty over the entire universe belongs to God Almighty 
alone and the authority which He has delegated to the State of Pakistan 
hrough its people for being exercised within the limit prescribed by 
Him is a sacred trust; 

This Constituent Assembly representing the people of Pakistan re- 
solves to frame a constitution for the sovereign independent State of 
Pakistan; 

Wherein the State shall exercise its powers and authority through the 
chosen representatives of the peoples; 

Wherein the principles of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance 
and social justice as enunciated by Islam shall be fully observed; 

Wherein the Muslims shall be enabled to order their lives in the indi- 
vidual and collective spheres in accord with the teachings and require- 
ments of Islam as set out in the Holy Quran and the Sunna; 

Wherein adequate provision shall be made for the minorities freely to 
profess and practise their religions and develop their cultures; 

Whereby the territories now included in or in accession with Pakistan 
and such other territories as may hereafter be included in or accede to 
Pakistan shall form a Federation wherein the units will be autonomous 
with such boundaries and limitations on their powers and authority as 
may be prescribed; 

Wherein shall be guaranteed fundamental rights including equality of 
status of opportunity and before law, social economic and political justice, 
and freedom of thought, expression, belief, faith, worship and association, 
subject to law and public morality; 

Wherein adequate provision shall be made to safeguard the legitimate 
interests of minorities and backward and depressed Classes; 

Wherein the independence of the judiciary shall be fully secure; 

Wherein the integrity of the territories of the Federation, its independ- 
ence and all its rights including its sovereign rights on land, sea and air 
shall be safeguarded; 

So that the people of Pakistan may prosper and attain their rightful 
and honoured place amongst the nations of the World and make their 
full contribution towards international peace and progress and happiness 
of humanity. 


* The Objectives Resolution, embodying the main principle on which the constitution of 
Pakistan is to be based; adopted by the Pakistan Constituent Assembly March 12, 1949. 
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ISLAMIC ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES* 


WHAT are the ideals and ideology 
that should govern our economic 
life? Every Muslim country has to 
remould its own economy but un- 
less there is some common ideology 
no co-operation can be possible or 
fruitful. We are now under pressure 
from two different ideologies both 
striving to gain our allegiance. We 
are told that there are only two 
ideologies; you must accept the one 
and repudiate the other in toto. In 
other words we are told, you are 
weak and helpless, you must be 
camp-followers of the one or the 
other. One purpose of convening 
this Conference is to grapple also 
with this dilemma and determine 
objectively and frankly whether we 
are constrained to subscribe to the 
one or the other, or whether we 
have an ideology of our own, which 
might be a third ideology accepting 
the good that we may discover in 
either and rejecting what is contrary 
to the spirit of Islam. All Muslims 
believe that Islam was meant not 
only to be a belief in God but a sys- 
tem of life; the basic principles and 
the framework of that system were 
divinely ordained. Some people have 
a dread of religion when it comes 
forward as a regulative principle in 
the practical affairs of nations. They 
have heard or read of Theocracies 
that were otherworldly, dogmatic 
obscurantist, reactionary, and pontif- 
ical. Their fear of Islam may belong 
to the same order. They are strength- 


* Excerpts from a speech by Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, Pakistan’s Minister of Fina 
opening the International Islamic Economic Conference in Karachi, Pakistan, Novem 


D5} MEE 


ened in their views by the histor; 
of certain periods of rule in Muslin 
countries, when degeneration hae 
set in. In such periods autocrac’ 
ruled, thinly cloaked in the garb a 
Islam, assisted by a degenerate an 
too willing priesthood, defyin: 
every broad and pure principle 
Islam through interpretations an 
keeping down the people by force 
Things have changed and there is | 
marked trend towards a more reali 
tic approach to the fountain head ¢ 
Islamic principles—the Quran—ani 
eliminating the overgrowth that h. 
heaped up through centuries. 

Real Islam is progressive, dynam, 
and rational; in the affairs of th 
world it means nothing other th 
social justice, or as the Muslim jut 
ists have defined it, the essence of a 
law is giving every one his due. By 
Islam has not left it at that gener 
ity which in the absence of any 
ther amplification might become | 
mere platitude. Now let me defir 
Islamic politico-economical ideolog 
as preached and practised by 
Prophet and further implemente 
by his successors so long as Isla 
was a living force and a guidir 


principle. | 


(1) Economic justice is the sine qi 
non of all social justice and is the v 
foundation of it. It is a necessary ba 
for the free spiritual development 
man. The Prophet said every one a 
try to ward off poverty and it was t 
duty of the state that no one was ¢ 
prived of the essentials of human al 


ie conte! 


The Prophet said that in the Islam- 
¢ State a time shall come that a man 
1 walk through the land offering 
harity but shall find no one who would 
ccept it. 

(2) Islam founded a Emilee re- 
wublic which was designed to be a Wel- 


a State was the promotion of justice and 
well-being amongst the individuals. In 
ie administration of justice all citizens 
Were equal before the law. All privileges 
were abolished. 
| (3) Feudalism was discouraged by 
the prohibition of primogeniture ac- 
ding to which, in order to keep an 
gstate intact, only the eldest son in- 
herited. No truly Islamic state can be 
eudal. 
eo) A Muslim State must distinguish 
etween earned and unearned income. 
M lims may start companies but ac- 
cording to the Islamic principles they 
m st be on a basis where money is em- 
jloyed in useful and fruitful purposes 
and profits as well as losses are shared. 
slam does not allow any money trans- 
Action in which all the risk is incurred 
by one party and the other party com- 
Jelled to part with its pound of flesh. 
€ may not be known to many that 
Marine insurance was started by the 
Muslims centuries before Europeans 
ght of it, and it was managed on 
ic principles. 
(5) Banking is another field where 
have to examine our own ideology 
fistead of following the Western type. 
Necessary changes can be effected by 
fstematic efforts in that direction. To 
me the question of our ideology of bank- 
is a. vital question which should be 
thrashed out at leisure by a special com- 
mittee. 
(6) Another basic principle of Islam- 
> Economics is adopting measures that 
yould prevent the concentration of 
th in individual hands. Anti-usury 
ures were meant to prevent this 


4 State. The primary function of such 
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unsocial concentration. The Islamic 
laws of inheritance were also a step in 
that direction. National wealth must be 
spread out as widely as possible and it 
must circulate in the body politic as a 
whole as the blood stream of economic 
existence. 

(7) As to the right of holding pri- 
vate property Islam upholds the right 
subject to the limitation that it is Tight. 
fully earned but extravagance in ex- 
penditure is severely condemned, and, 
as already stated, the Muslim jurists hold 
that the State has the-authority to check 
extravagant and luxurious living, when 
it assumes wasteful and unsocial forms. 

(8) In the early Caliphate and even 
later all works of public utility were 
undertaken by the State and financed 
by the State Exchequer. In pursuance of 
that principle and widening its applica- 
tion to basic industries vital to the life 
of the nation, they may be nationalised 
and taken out of the control of individ- 
ual profit seekers as and when circutm- 
stances permit. 

(9) There is nothing in Islam 
against the acceptance of the principle 
of co-operative farming if the State 
comes to the conclusion that it will in- 
crease its productivity, But the legiti- 
mate rights of the cultivator must be 
scrupulously safeguarded. 

(10) As Islam does not want to curb 
individual intiative it leaves a large 
space for the development of personal- 
ity. The right of private property is con- 
ceded within very defined limits. The 
State must not dominate the entire 
sphere of individual life nor can it leave 
the individual uncontrolled in his free- 
dom. The laissez faire of the old econo- 
mists has no place in Islam; all liberty is 
controlled liberty and public weal is the 
ultimate criterion. No individual can be 
allowed to exercise his liberty in a man- 
ner that saps his own humanity and 
spreads the poison to society at large. 
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The epithet used by the Quran 
for the Muslim nation is “the nation 
that follows the middle path, always 
avoiding extremes.” So far as our 
ideology is concerned we must try 
to keep to the middle path. We are 
not in search of markets to dump 
our goods, to compel others to sell 
cheap and buy dear. We are not the 
manipulators of exchange to benefit 
at the cost of others. Our primary 
need is security with self-respect and 
well being for our masses. We do 
not want to be dragged into the 
whirlpool of power politics, we de- 
sire to be let alone to shape our own 
destinies according to our own ideals 
of living. There is much in our 
ideology which is common with lib- 
eral western democracies but we can 
also see the valuable aspects of the 
Communistic experiment. The dem- 
ocratic countries of the West follow 
the capitalistic way of economic life 
but their capitalism leaves consider- 
able scope for individual initiative 
and action. It is being gradually 
moulded by conceptions of social 
justice. Welfare State is taking the 
place of what the Germans called 
Police State whose function was only 
the maintaining of law and order 
and which followed the laissez faire 
policy in economics. The democratic 
State, although it is encroaching 
more and more on the liberties of 
the individual still leaves ample 
room for personal liberty and indi- 
vidual self-realisation. All the same, 
I am sorry to observe that ideological 
fanaticism is growing even in liberal 
democracies and assuming the form 


of national hysteria. But it is a Zool 
that Western democracies are grad- 
ually advancing towards socialism. 
Islam too brought into being a so- 
cialistic system of a distinctive stamp | 
and adopted ways and means that 

were practicable in the situations 

which it had to handle. But the way | 
towards infinite further develop- | 
ment was kept open. Islam did 

chalk out a system of life but it was | 
an open system with ample room for 
progressive adaptation to circum-_ 
stances. The history of Islamic juris- 
prudence is a witness to this dy- 
namic aspect of the Islamic System. — 
Progressive modifications of the | 
Western democratic system are | 
bringing it closer to the type of 
Islamic socialism. British tax on sur 
plus wealth with other measures to | 
check the concentration of national | 
wealth in single hands to be hoarded 
or used for unsocial purposes, are) 
bringing it nearer to the Islamic 
way of life. Why should we become. 
the camp-followers of those who) 
after bitter experience of more than 
a millennium are gradually adopting ; 
our own system of values. Our ap- 
preciation of Western Democracies 
is a qualified appreciation; there is 
much that we have to learn from 
them but reciprocally there is-much} 
that they have to learn from us. Our 
having fallen on evil days during 
the last two or three centuries has 
considerably lowered our prestige; 
we can regain that prestige not by 
any slavish imitation but by a clear- 
er vision of our own pristine ideals, 
that are rooted in eternal values. 


